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BY A TRIO. 


A blooming garden, 


Adorn’d with flow’rs of every rainbow hue, 


And fragrant odour. 
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For the Parterre. 
MISERIES OF AUTHORSHIP. 


No one who has yet been introduced 
upon the public stage in the character of 
an author, has been blessed with the en- 
vious power of pleasing every person. 
It is absolutely impossible to write in 
such a manner, that the productions of 
your pen shall be adapted to the various 
dispositions of your readers. Or should 
they ; the humour of every individual is 
so fluctuant, so uncertain, that a thought 
which would provoke their risibility, or 
excite their admiration at one time, 
would not induce a smile, or attract the 
attention at another. When a book is 
issued from the press, whose title ex- 
presses the subject upon which it treats ; 
those persons who are not partial to 
that branch of literature, seldom ex- 
amine it: while that class for which it 
is intended, whose tastes incline them 
that way, peruse it, and are more or less 
gratified as the bent of the author’s mind 
is assimilated to their own. But the 
conducter of a periodical paper is pla- 
ced ina situation widely diflerent and in- 


a manner that every one will find some- 
thing to amuse or entertain him. Yet 
how seldom are they satisfied? Few 
consider what a variety of palates the 
author is cooking for, but each upbraids 
the whole work, because every part of it 
is not particalarl, served up with what 
he relishes best. ‘The difficulty of the 
undertaking is only known by those whe 
have experienced it, and that Editor 
certainly deserves a moderate share of 
eredit, who preserves his usual compla- 
cency beneath the acrimonious asper- 
sions of a hoard of conceited erities 
which swarm around his productions as 
if the poor fellow had broken in upen 
their peace; like a swarm of hornets, 
they take every unintentional shake of 
their bush in dudgeon, and make him 
pay dearly for his intrusion upon elas- 
sic ground. Dr. Johnson speaking of 
the reception of one of his works, re- 
marks, that the praises which he heard 
bestowed upon it, gave him much plea- 
sure, but they did not convey that su- 
perior delight which he felt, when a 





certain class of the community began to 
make wry faces, look sour and seanda- 


finitely more disagreeable. He endea |lize it, for (hat was a certain token his 
Yours to arrange his lucubrations in such | writings were becoming in repute. The 
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Dr. ae peculiar turn for reasoning 
in sucIxa manner, that he could always 
find comfert under every oppression. 
It is to be regreted this ingenious logic 
went of with the inventor, for we now 
observe the sweetness of an author's 
countenance decrease in an exact ratio 
with those of the bitter faced tyrants of 
learning. 


It is said of a certain painter. that. 
wishing to ascertain the disposition of 
the public, whose mind appeared to be 
perpetually oppressed by a superabund- 
ance of spleen, he placed in as exposed 
a siiuation as possible, a picture which 
he had just completed, with a note at- 
tached thereto requesting every specta- 
tor to eancel such defects or blem- 
ishes as they might perceive in it. Ac- 
cordingly every one found something 
disagreeable; one did not admire the 
ehin; another preferred a blue to a 
black eye; and many lest they should 
be thought to know nothing of the mat- 
ier, or lack judgment and taste, cross- 
ed off any feature which happened to be 
most convenient. When the artist re- 
turned he was extremely mortified to 
find every stroke of his pencil disapprov- 
ed of ; applying his spunge, however, to 
their innumerable marks, he again left 
the picture, with a label inviting the 
passengers to mark the beanties. Re- 
turning in about the same time, he found 
the canvas covered in the same manner, 
and with the same quantity of chalk as 
before ! 


After an Editor has issued some of 


his first numbers, he naturally endea- 
vours (0 ascertain their reception. ‘This 
is not by any means diffieu!t. He is only 
to start the subject and listen, for peo 
pie generally delight to talk when a 
persoa attends to all their opinions — 
Accordingly they first throw up their 
objcetions, and thea with considcrable 
reluctance give you its merits ; but they 
prefer dwelling upon the former, and 
seldom if ever, notice the latter. Some 
(especially if it circulate among youth) 
would wish it at least half filied with 
aueedote, repartee and epigrani; others 
violenily oppose such an arrangement : 
«An author,” say they, “ descends 











from that dignity, which should always 


be preserved, when he intermeddles with . 
such vile gleanings of vulgar wit. Ww 
‘These two opinions will not eonjoin in ng 


any manner whatever. Here a young 
lady, ** would admire it mueh more 1 
were the pages occupied with the eon. T 
tinuations of novels and romances. At T 


present it is so insipid, that she gives 
the numbers to the children for the sake T 
of the pictures.”” Her sister preter . 


short, affecting little pieces. * continu. ; 
ation of navel, just engage the atten. 
tion, and then breaking off, leave the 
reader in suspence; and a murder,a 
marriage, a kiss, or an elopemen* is de- 
ferred for a whole week.” A grave ey. 
nic, the sharpness of whose features is 
the exact type of his mind, puts bis fin. 
ger on his nose, and thinks some of the 
pieces smell somewhat ef plagiarism. for 
he feintly recollects having read some. 
where something much to the same pur. 
pose! A disciple of Newton, wishes it 
were philosophical. A moralist thinks>  « 
that there cannot be too much precept § a lit 
diffused among young people; and the f air 


iy vw yy 


ss hy ty 








latter desire that he would banish his} You 
advice from his columns, and fill them gre; 
with more interesing matter. One dis ans 
agrees with the title. a second with the} «hg 
motto, and a third with the arrangement. 
Charlotte can never see Loo much poet 

ry in it, William too little, and Frede- 

ric says a small quantity is well enough, | 

but it cloys by every addition. 1 

Some ladies 


are offended, because hep gy 
does not regularlyinsert a fine turned com f gry 
pliment to the sex, and some gentlemenh pe, 
have an antipathy to it, because it treats} opt 
now and them upon Love, and flatters § ay 








ihe fair. Th 

Thus we see how unwilling the public § the 
are to allow the poor writer any ap- de: 
plause, while he runs the gauntlet at Fe! 
every tea-party, club, or private assem: > Po 
bly. "We conclade this essay bya friend- W 
ly word of advice in the ear of every fel-f 48 
low author. ** Laugh at the follies of SU 
world, for a sour countenance will never} ¥! 
sweeten your coffee, nor suffer the frowns A 


of others to spoil your appetite.”’ 
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| the comforts of domestic life, 
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The Warrior’s Death Song. 


* Rear’d ’midst the war-empurpled plain, 
What Hlonois submits to pain | 

How can the glory-darting fire 

The coward chill of death inspire ! 


The sun a blazing heat bestows, 
The moon ‘midst pensive evening glows, 


Got 


the storms of heaven, ehill the intrepid 
warrior’s fervent blood. 
Observe yon column, returning from 
the toils of war to re-enjoy the plea- 
sures of that cirele, whose infant num- 
bers burst upon the ear, or whose anti- 
cipated embraces warmed them to migh- 





The stars in sparkling beauty shin . 
And own their flaming source divine. 


Then let me hail th’ immortal! fire, 
And in the sacred flame expire ; 

Nor yet those Huron hands restrain 
This bosom scorns the throbs of pan. 


No grief’s this warrior soul can bow, 
No pangs contract this even brow ; 
Nor all your threats excite a fear. 
Nor all your force can start a tear. 


Think not with me my tribe decays, 
More giorious chiefs the hatchet raise, 
Nor unrevenged their Sachem dies, 
Not unattended greets the skics. 


[.Mirs. Morton. ] 


ss 
ANECDOTE. 





“Give me « pound of candles,’ 
alittle negro boy with a commanding 
air as he entered a tallow chandler’s. 
You might say please.’ retorted the 
greasy shopman, sharply. «+1 would,” 
answered Scipio with equal asperity, 
“had I not have brought the money /” 


2 +o 
For the Parterre. 
THE PATRIOT. 

Wirn what ardour does the Patriot 
fly to the assistance of his beloved coun- 
try, when she calls upon her sons to 
rescue her from the fangs of foreign 
oppression, or protect her from the 
audacious insults of inebriated power.— 
The signal given, he yields for a time 
the en- 
dearments of conjugal affection, and pa- 
rental tenderness, to encounter the 
rough vicissitudes of uncertain warfare. 
With filial devotion he treads the mar- 
tial plain, beneath the sultriest rays of 


Sumer, or wades the snows of angry 
Winter, 


and boldly dares her fiercest 
tempests, which howling through the 
ranks already clothed in icy armour by 


ity deeds of valour, when man wrestied 


| with man in the hard struggle for doubt- 
_ ful victory. ‘he beams of joy now diffus- 
\ing from their sun-burnt countenanees, 


glistens with the tear of affection; or, 
perhaps their hearts beat high with 
friendship, to those companions whe 
have fallen at their sides beneath the 
vengeful cimitars of opposing ranks, 
doomed never to embrace those objects, 
from which they parted with regret, 
again ; to whom they wafted, borne with 
the thunder of the battle the dying 
sigh! 
| ‘Phe congratulating hand that wel- 
,comes his return, his nation’s thanks, 
few the approving smiles of his coun- 
irymen, to him are more enchanting 
ihan the golden bribe of glittering 
| Wessthe which barters but for honour. 
Should, however, Spartan intrepidity 
and patriot courage be unavailing in the 
bloody trial, ne then 











“Remembers that the ways of Heaven 
Tho’ dark, are just—that oft some guardian pow’r 
Attends unseen to save the innocent.” 

Should the stern decree of Fate or- 
dain, that he shall fall a vietim to the 
angry steel; resigning to her will, he 
meets death witha s..ile, and heaves his 
parting spirit to the skies.—But should 
triumph crown his noble efforts with 
success, he returns amply compensated 
with the hard-earned laurels which 
twine his brow, and ‘ 





“ The secret consciousness 

Oi duty well perform’d—The public voice 

Of praise that honours virtue, and rewards it.” 
S 


Selected. 





Fair one! take this rose, and wreath it 
In thy braided hair ;— 

A brighter bloom wiil rest beneath it— 
Take this rose my fair! 

The flower, which late Was seen to glow 

So lovely on that snowy brow, 

Lov’d thy lip, and lightly she r 
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A dewy leaf of rosy red, 
To blush forever there. 

Take this lilly, love! and twine it 
With thy waving hair :— 

‘Twill vem thy ringlets—why decline it ? 
‘Take the flower, my fair! 

And yet its ‘leaflets, pure and pale, 

In beauty on thy brow will fail ;— 

That brow attracts all eyes to thee, 

And none will choose or chance to see 
‘The lily fading there ! 


ANECDOTE. 


A young gentleman who had been 
drinking rather freely ofale was met by 
an acquaintance, who, noticing the sin- 
gularity of his conduct, enquired, Well 
Charles, what’s the matter?” Why, re- 
plied he, «1 feel a little ale-in.”’ 


<== 
For the Parterre. 
ON FILIAL AFFECTION, 

Attachment to our parents is re- 
quired by every principle of honour, 
gratit:. and affection. ‘They were the 
authors of our being, the supporters of 
our intancy. the directors of our youth, 
and the friends of our age. With af- 
fectionate patience, they bore with the 
peevishness of childhood & the miscehie- 
Vers propensities of seuth. ‘Vhes sym 
pathized in our sorrows, they comfort- 
ed us in pain and consoled us in disap- 
pointment Every exertion they made 
was tor our welfare, and every wish 
they formed for cur bay piness. Gur 
prosperity was the dearest hope of their 
hicari; (o thisthey sacrificed every con- 
sideration of personal repose or person 
alenjoyment. “Pheir only wishes cen- 
tered in us, and upen our future conduct 
depends their happiness or misery. Who 
can revert to the days of his youth, or 
rellect upon the endearing fondness, the 
judicious praises, er the wholesome cor 
rection he received, can review the trou- 
ble, the anxiety, and the expense he had 
occasioned. without a heart overflowing 
with thankfulness and gratitude. If a 





we ° 
stranger, or one with whom we are eon- 


nected by the mere ties of friendship or 
proximity, bestows upon us a favour, 
lo we not, if possessed of any sentiments 
vt honour or generosity, acknowledge 


THE PARTERRE. 


the obligation and embrace every op. 
portunity of returning it? If we thus 





act in relation to those from whom we 
have received favours comparatively 
trifling, how much more should we ae. 
knowledge and repay the innumerable 
benefits which we have received from 
our parents. True indeed it may be’ 
said, that nature and the law of moral 
obligations compels them to protect and 
sustain their offspring ; but are we not 
constrained by the same causes to love, 
honour and obey them? Have we not 
also the additional incitement of grati- 
tude and justice, to induce the perform. 
ance of this pleasing duty ¢ 

Among the ancients, filial affeetion 
was held in high estimation, and the 
want of it was punished with exemplary 
severity. ‘Phe honour due to parents 
was considered as succeeding to that 
paid the gods, and he who was deficient 
in this particular, was jusgly stigmatiz- 
ed as a hypocritical adorép of heaven, 
anda dangerous member of society. This 
affection commanded by the Almighty, 
and implanted by nature in every bosom, 
is cherished with but few exeeptions in 
all civilized or savage countries, ‘There 
are indeed some few tribes of savages so 
brutalized by custom, as to expose their 
fathers, whose age precludes them from 
engaging in war or hunting, to the lin- 
gering death of starvation, the fury of 
beasts of prey, or even to inhume their 
bodies, while their pulses beat, and the 
purple tide of life still continues to cir- 
culate in their veins. But even they 
apologize for this by pleading a long 
established custom, which sanctions this 
act of barbarity, on the plea that their 
existence is no longer useful, and must 
therefore be only burdensome to them- 
selves and the community. Habit has 
so far reconciled them to this, that it is 
considered as the natural conclusion of 
life. ‘Vheir children burn them with a 
varieties of ceremonies, and bid them an 
eternal farewell with the most affecting 
sensibility. 

But, alas! in countries, which boast of 
their civilization and refinement, and in 
where palliations of this nature ean ne- 





ver obtain, we see actions of equal tur- 
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pitude daily committed. Parents are 
not indeed buried alive, but do they not 
often suffer tortures equally severe, and 
infinitely more lingering, by the miscon- 
duct or cruelty of a beloved son? How 
often do we see tie grey hairs of age, 
«go down with sorrow to the grave.’ 
afflicted, disconsolate and heart-broken, 
by the actions of an abandoned child, 
who reared with tenderest indulgence 
thus repays their kindness, and suffers 
those hands which have often supported 
his feeble steps, to be extended in vain 
toimplore his compassion, ‘The disso- 
lute prodigal riots in unbounded profu 
sion, drains from his indulgent parent 
the trite which industry and prudence 
had colleeted, as the resource of age ; 
dissipates in a moment the fruits of his 
youthful labour, then sinks involved i 


the vortex of iniquity, and closes by a 


premature death the catalogue of his 
erimes. leaving his unhappy parents op 
pressed by shame, poverty and despair 
‘The upstart youth elevated by the sud 
den caprice of fortune above his accus- 
tomed level, looks down with contempt 
upon his former friends, and forgetful of 
his filial duty despises the author of ‘his 
being. around whose head the clouds of 
indigence have lowered with a darken 
ing gloom. Hf when sinking beneath the 
pressure of accumulated evils, his un- 
happy father implores him for a small 


sportion of his superfluities he repulses 


him with coldness or replies with a 
disdainful sneer, **Away, old man; | 
know you not.” But pause in thy ea- 
reer of impiety and injustice ; remem- 
ber, though surrounded by worldly splen- 
dour, and magnificence, ‘that the day of 
retribution will come ; and that the Al 
mighty power who said, *‘Thou shalt 
honour thy father and mother,” will 
punish with a tremendous judgment, 
this violation of his command. 
v—. 
——, 
The falling Tower. 


Mark ye the tower, whose lone ly halls 
Re-echo to yon falling stream ? 

Mark ye its bare and crumbli Ing W: alis, 
When slowly fades the sink ing beam. 


There oft when Eve in silent trance, 

Hears the Jorn redbreast’s plaintive moan, 
T1ME, turning round a cautious glance, 

Heaves from its base some mouldering stone. 


There, tho’ in Time’s departed day, 
War waved his glittering banners high : 
Tho’ many a minstrel poured the lay, 
And many a beauty tranced the eye : 


Yet never ’midst the gorgeous scene, 
*Mid the propid feasts of splendid power, 
Shone on the pile a beam serene, 
So bright as gilds its falling hour. 
Oh! thus, when life’s gay scenes shall fade, 
And pleasure lose its wonted bloom, 
When creeping age shall bear my head, 
And point to me the silent tomb : 
‘Then may religion’s hallowed flame ; 
Shed on my mind its mildest ray, 
And bid it seek in purer frame,#® 
One bright eternity of day. 


LE 
ANECDOTE, 

Mr. Curran, a celebrated gentleman 
of the bar, in Ireland, walking one day 
with a friend, who was extremely pre- 
cise in pronunciation, the latter hear- 
ing a person near him say curosity for 
curiosity, exclaimed, ** How that fellow 
murders the English language.’ « Not 
so bad,” said Mr. Curran, * he has only 
knocked an J out. 


CIVILITY. 
Civility is the consequence of a good 
education, and the true mark of a polite 
parentage. It hasthe property of con- 
tracting the good opinion of people at a 
little expense, and even brutality yields 
(o its power. It costs nothing, and of- 
ten procures us the greatest advantages. 
It is certain, that civility has extrdor- 
dinary effects; for it forces men to be 
honest, makes avarice ashamed of itself, 
softens the savage heart, and keeps the 
clown ata distance. ‘loa great prince, 
itis an inve luable diamond in his crown; 
among the nobility it isa aie or- 
nament; and among the vulgar itis a 
wonder if ever found. It is a ad | 
commendation to a literary ma 
(en procures more honour t 
from his literary abilities. — 
llowever, as appearancé 











deceitful, the excessive civili€ 
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those whom they mortally hate. 
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is sometimes suspected by the wise ; for 
itis not uncommon to meet with that 
kind of people, who load with eivilities, 
Per- 
haps the secret method is, to measure 
the civilities we receive from others, by 
our own merits, and to expect no 
more of it than is due to us, but to re- 
gard the rest as raillery, or a snare laid 
to entrap us. 


for the Parterre. 
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MARIAN’S BOWER. 
Soft sighs the breeze through my Marian’s bower, 
Sweet ure the odours it bears en its wing ; 
Stole from each blossom and opening flower, 
That graces the bosom of love-breathing spring 


There blooms the rose, and the woodbine entwines 


Her arms with the tulip the child of the shower; 


And the hyacinth joins with the elustering vines, 
So shadow the summit of Marian’s bower: 


There the slow parting sun smiles a lingering adieu, 
And the muon sweetly glances with languishing 
power ; 
And ‘le nightingale warbles his love tale anew, 
In the soul-culming silence of Marian’s bower: 


There the pale star of Eve pours her soft-streaming 
tears, 
The gift of affection and beauty’s rich dower ; 
As the off’ring of love, when gay Phebus appears 
And sports in the fragrance of Marian’s bower : 


And there when the sun drives bis chariot on hich, 
And nature Jow droops ‘neath the sultry hour ; 
How thriliing the notes that entrar cedly die ; 
As they breathe in soft cadence trom Marian’s 
bower. 


\——. 


ANECDOTE, 

An Astrologer condemned to the gib- 
bet, was asked by a person, why he did 
not foresee his fate, and avoid it. «1 
saw it clearly,’ said he, * that I was to 
be evalied, but I did not enquire of the 
stars, how it was to be.” 


For the Parterre 
THE HISTORY OF VIOLENTUS. 
rm A ‘SALE. 
laving some leisure, I resolved to 
\ wre I had long felt to visit 
‘or lunatics ; with the keep- 


‘rable * beings 
! e- . 
\searcely fail to draw the commiserat. 


ing tear, and meft the most frigid heart, 


‘niature 


his humanity, kindness and attention to 
the wretched beings which were unha 

pily placed there) I was partially age. 
quainted. I was soon convinced that 
the good character which I had heard 
given him did not exceed the truth. He 
exerted himself to oblige me, and often 
anticipated my wishes when any specta. 
cle was disagreeable. For having long 
conducted the stranger through these 
gloomy mansions, he well knew, what 
objeets were repugnant Lo their feelings, 
After having viewed a number of mise. 
whose situation could 


he took me by the hand, and gently whis. 


|pered in my ear, ** Have you a curiosity 


to see Vivlentus:’ I answered that[ 
knew nothing relative, nor had ever 


jheard of such a person. but had no ob. 


jection. ‘The keeper's countenance in- 
dicated considerable surprise, when I 
said I had never heard of him, but he 
beckoned to me without comment and I 
followed. We proceeded along the pas 


sage on which were planted the massy 


doors of many cells, from some of which 
the poor creatures broke upon the ear 
in heavy moans. From others proceed. 
ed the most bitter complaints, the most 
horrid execrations, or the wildest and 
most incoberent songs. We entered at 
the further end, a room which had ra- 
ther the appearance of a parlour in mi- 
than the cell of a mad house, 
My guide, putting his finger upon bis 


lips, we entered with the utmost silence 


and seated ourselves without the least 
disturbance. In one corner sat a young 
man in deep mourning upon the floor, 
On his right hand I perceived a small 
uncouth pile of bricks and stones, plae- 
ed so unmathematically together, that 
‘they seemed in danger of falling every 


leaning on his leftelbow he was break- 
‘ing to pieces by means of another frag: 


‘ment and an old spike. He was now al-f 


‘most a skeleton, but the symmetry of 


jee emaciated form, and the beautiful 
‘outlines and expression of his counte- 


fine old man who had long| nance, proclaimed the sad remains of 
t office and was reputed for! former elegance, When he heard us 
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whispering (for he did not hear us en. only embraced the domestic department 
ter) he turned to us with a melancholy | and household affairs, but also the edu- 
and exulting smile, and displaying what eation ef the children. Violentus, as 
remained of the brick, exclaimed, ** See,| the presumptive heir to the family do- 
[have now almost completed this ele-| mains. was early allowed to consult his 
gant piece of sculpture ! Don’t you think | own pleasure in every thing. He learn- 
it will answer extremely well! * Al-|ed to make a bow so soon as he could 
most done.”’ said the poor fellow pathe-| walk, and was dressed and aceoutred in 
tically, and hugging it to his breasi,|in every particular like a man before 
« Almost finished! Ah! Edmund, Ed_ jhe had seen his fifth year. One half 
— =!" Here he burst into a fleod of|the family were continually employed 
tears, and beating his forehead, conti-|in the making, and altering as soon as 
nued, * Yes, it was I. misereant, raseal,| made, new dresses for the young fond- 
that sent thee begging in the world of | ling. 

spirits.” Here he wept afresh, but ina (To be continued. } 

few minutes proceeded hackingas before | 
atthe stone. His fine black eye had lost | Onthe declining health of an Eminent 
its oviginal fire, and sunk deeply in his| “Divine. — 


head. ‘Phere was something so inte- , 

: hes Beha 1 etiam die i Fee Pale is the cheek, where roseate health should glow, 
resting in bis appearance Chat Iwas an-) 4.4 fuint the voice whence solemn warnings flow ; 
xious to be aequainted with the particu-| Whilst nature, sinking, claims a long repose, 
lars of his life. ‘The keeper acquiesced, | Ere the exhausted powers forever close. 

le Tho’ ps sheek,—y ‘s within thy heart, 
and descending into the garden, he chose Pho’ pale the cheek, yet glows within thy hea 
. ; ‘ A flame divine, which holy joys impart ; 

a seat delightfully shade d and retired, Yes, tho’ the voice is faint, serenely blest, 
and commenced the following narrative.| The Saint who leans upon a Saviour’s breast : 

“That young man, w hom we have! Far from thy home, cheer’d by his kind regard, 

RES. -— . : . Live ! and in patience wait the great reward: 

been just conte mplating, is the son of a Live to pour balm into the wounded soul, 
very respectable family in Manchester.) And each emotion of despair controul: 
England, who placed him in this place. Live, and to listening crowds this truth convey, 
when he was found to be so insane, That they must suffer who will not obey. 


hat it | ee : Greatly rever’d—may cherish’d life revive, 
that it became dangerous to retain him| Aang Heavy: n, to us indulgent, bid thee live. 














any longer at the family seat. I have ANoNYMUS 
often heard his story from his relations | emma 

and acquaintance, who sometimes visit | aie as: 

here,to see him. But he recognizes no | TRUTH. 


person whatever, and speaks to his| When Augustus, after the defeat of 


friends, or to strangers, with the same |Mark Anthony and Cleopatra, entered 
‘ Rome in triumph, among the prisoners 
continued the old man wiping a tear who followed in his train was an Egyp- 
from either eye, * and I can repeat it/tian priest. of whom fame said he never 
to you in a few minutes. ‘told a lye in his life. So extraordinary 
 Violentus is now in his twenty-second |a character drew on him the attention 
year. He is the only son, in a family of of all the city, and afterwards was ru- 
four children. Ile was, therefore, as) moured in the senate; when that ilus- 


lis too often the case. early indulged to| body thought it their duty to do honour 


an unlimited degree by a weak mother, |to truth, though found in the person of 
and to such an exeess, that all herja slave. ‘They ordered him to be present- 
frieuds of real discernment prognosti-|ed with his freedom, and, as he was a 
¢ated it would ultimately end in his ut-| priest, that he should be admitted among 
terruin, [is father, being a large ma-| those whose business it was to prepare 
hufacturer, had but little leisure, and/and make the sacrifices to the Gods,— 
resigned the direetions of what he term- | Lastly, to do honour to the reign of Au- 
ed, the ** Family concerns,” entirely to|gustus, in which so singular @ man was 





his wife. "These «family concerns” not | discovered. they ereeted statues te this 
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virtuous Egyptian, that posterity might 
be acquainted with this event. 


LYING. 


In the reign of the Emperor Claudi- 
us, a man died at Rome, of whom it was 
publicly said, that he had never spoken 
a word of truth in his life. ‘The emperor 
being informed of this, gave orders, that 
the dead body of this notorious lyar 
should be denied all funeral rites, that | 
his house should be razed to the ground, 
his possessions confiscated, and all his 
family banished forever, in order entire- 
ly to annihilate the memory of so wick- 
ed a man. 

Hannibal, though he was the great- 
est captain of the times in which he 
he lived, was never able to attract the 
esteem of people of honour, who were 
his contemporaries, for having broken 
his word whenever he found it to his ad- 
vantage. ‘Titus Livius says, that the 
praises» we cannot refuse to his penetra 
tion in council, to his diligence in exe- 
cuting every thing necessary. and to his 
intrepidity in battle, were among the 
number of those accomplishments which 
in this instance we are obliged to allow 

to a wicked man, favoured by fortune. 


% 


—— 
ANECDOTE. 
A Spanish poet, describing his pas- 
sion, says, that, in thinking of his mis- 
tress, he fell into a river, where the 
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support of mortals in this world; for 
that revives the most dejected spirits, 
and whatever evils may befal a man, so 
long as hope accompanies him, it will 
not fail to support him. Like some poy. 
erful cordials, of which but a few drops 
serve to strengthen the heart, however 
weak it may be. it has the virtue of en. 
couraging those who. amidst the adver. 


| sities of this life. are in want of courage 


to preserve it to the end of their mortal 
career. Poverty, sickness, persecution, 


land all the other ills of this life, are sof. 


tened by hope. 
AVECDOTES. 

Colonel Cockburn rose fro » & private 
soldier to the rank he enjoyed when St, 
Kustatius was re-taken. Of this cir. 
cumstanee he was continually boasting, 
and upon occasions where it served more 
pride than humility. One day while re- 
viewing his troops, he took notice of a 
man who was excessively dirty. Going 
to him, he said. «* How dare you, you 
raseal, appear on the parade with that 
dirty shirt? it is as black as ink. Did 
you ever see me with such a shirt when 





I was a private?” Vo, your honour, 
sure I never did, answered the man; bu 
then your honour will be pleased to re- 
collect. that your honour’s mother was @ 
waslher-moman. 








A soldier, who deserted his regiment 
prior to the embarkatiea of the troops 
to assist the armies in Spain, but was 





heat of his passion had such an effeet 
upon the water, that it bubbled up, and) 
boiled the fish. insomuch that those 
who came to take him out, were divert- 


ed from their object. by the delicacy of, 
the fish, which were swimming about, 


ready cooked. 
HOPE. 
We cannot but consider Hope as a 
strong mark of the Divine pity: for, af- 
ter the fall of our*first parents, which 


entailed upon us all the miseries of this 
paintul life, how could we be able to 


'taken and brought back, de: »ved upot 
‘his arrival that he came to assist in the 
glorious struggle by forced marches. 
AE CNY MATE 
TO CORRE $PONDEN 

s¢ J,” is under consideration. 

*¢ —D’s” Pastorals will be attended to. 

We would thank our Correspondents to dist 
ruish their favours whether original or selected; 
and if original, to designate thent by a signature. 
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The price of the “ Parterre,” is seventy-five 
cents per quarter, payable in advance. 

The Publie are respectfully informed, thats 
PUBLICATION OFFICE, is established at No. 108, 
Race-street, above Third, where subscriptions and 
| communications will be thankfully received. 

ip For the convenience of our Northern Liberty 





support them without the hope of a|Correspondents a Letter-Box is established # 


ehange? Intruth hope, which is the con- 
selation of the unfortunate, is the only | 


the Office of Monge. Probasco & Justice, No. 55%, 
North Second-street. 
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